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Editorial Notes 


Victor's decision to skip its October Red 
Seal list and the slimness of its November 
issues have brought inquiries from readers 
as to what is happening behind the scenes. 
We are given to understand that RCA- 
Victor has an ambitious program planned. 
It was deemed advisable, when the shellac 
shortage became a reality, to cut the Red 
Seal program considerably. Accordingly, 
Victor announced the removal of a great 
number of Red Seal recordings from its 
catalogue in the middle of the summer 
(for those interested, a list of these was 
published in our July, 1942 issue, some 
copies of which are still available). In the 
November album sets Victor has included 
copies of its catalogue of Musical Master- 
pieces, which still lists practically all of 
the cut-out material. It can be assumed 
from this that Victor must have a quan- 
tity of the cut-outs still on hand in vari- 
ous sections of the country, and that it 
feels that continuing to list the cut-outs 
may spur the diligent record buyer who 
is willing to make numerous inquiries 
into purchasing such sets as are still pro- 
curable. 

We are given to understand that for 
the duration RCA-Victor has decided to 
concentrate on the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of 101 Red Seal favorites—the 
best sellers. The idea behind this program 


is that best sellers will always be best 
sellers, and these then are the recordings 
that should be kept available to the record 
buying public. We understand that your 
dealer has this list at the present time, 
but to date it has not been released for 
publication. 

Our editorial last month on synthetic 
symphonies has elicited several interest- 
ing letters. One correspondent — Henry 
Schwartz of the faculty of the University 
of Michigan — writes most engagingly 
on Bruckner and Mahler. He says: “I agree 
with what you say about Bruckner and 
Mahler in the October issue. Bruckner ts 
quite a favorite of mine, but I have rarely 
played through all of one of his recorded 
symphonies at one sitting. | have the 
Fourth, Seventh and Ninth Symphonies, 
of which I am very fond. Repeated hear- 
ings of the Fifth Symphony convinced 
me that it was inferior, and that I did not 
want to buy it, although the first two 
movements are not devoid of appeal. On 
the other hand, I greatly enjoy the Mass 
in E, which does not sound at all like 
Bruckner of the symphonies, and the 
Quintet, which does. As for Mahler, | 
like very much the Kindertotenlieder and 
Das Lied von der Erde, as well as some 
of the songs. I have heard his First Sym- 
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On the reverse of this De Pachmann 
disc is found the lovely Nocturne in E 
minor, Opus 72, No. 1. Although the re- 
cording is dated, it is good enough to 
give evidence of the style and exquisite 
tone that was De Pachmann’s. All of the 
nocturnes have been recorded by Rubin- 
stein (Victor sets 461 and 462), several 
of them cut. For a representative selec- 
tion it is suggested that all the nocturnes 
be listened to with a copy of the music, 
and then those records chosen which the 
listener prefers. There is a_ particularly. 
beautiful performance of the most familiar, 
the E flat major, Opus 9, No. 2, by Rosen- 
thal coupled with the one in D flat major, 
Opus 27, No. 2, (contained in Victor set 
338). If one desires only one nocturne, 
or a less familiar one than the over-played 
E flat major, there is a fine performance 
of the E flat major, Opus 55, No. 2, played 
by Friedman (Columbia disc 69018-D), 
which is a lesson to all students and pian- 
ists in the treatment of inner voices. To 
many the nocturnes have grown over-sweet 
owing to performances by sentimental 
youngsters attempting to be romantic or 
co “play with expression,’ but in a per- 
formance by a great artist their poetry can 
be made to live again, and they then cease 
to seem dated products of the 19th-cen- 
tury Parisian salon. 

The waltzes have also suffered at the 
hands of young pianists “with talent,” for 
several of them can be scrambled through 
by a pianist with little technic and made 
to sound exciting to the casual listener 
or the adoring parent. Surely, though, they 
require as much finesse and understanding 
of style as their Viennese counterparts by 
the noted Waltz-King. There have been 
several complete collections, and innumer- 
able single discs of the more popular ones. 
ihe complete set by Brailowsky is most 
satisfactory (Victor albums 863 and 864), 
and if one does not wish to obtain both 
volumes it is suggested that the first be 
purchased, as it contains most of the more 
popular ones, and certainly the most im- 
portant waltzes. There is a single record 
of the C sharp minor, Opus 64, No. 2, 
and the A flat major, Opus 42, played by 
Rosenthal (included in Victor 338). 

The impromptus, with the exception of 


n 
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the C sharp minor Fantasie-lmpromptu, 
are not as often played as some of the 
other works, but one of their number de- 
serves to rank among the great composi- 
tions of all time: namely the second, in 
F sharp major. This is available in an 


individual record played by Friedman 
(coupled with the nocturne mentioned 
above). All four have been done by Cortot 
(Victor discs 8238-9). While they usually 
appear singly on programs, the four played 
in numerical order make a pleasant suite. 

The 24 Preludes, Opus 28, represent 
most of the characteristics of Chopin's 
style. Some—such as Nos. 1, 10, and 14 
—are mere sketches, while others, like the 
last, in D minor, deserve to be ranked 
with the best music he wrote. The new 
Petri set is a less personalized perform- 
ance than that of Cortot, and certainly 
better recorded; for this reason it is to 
be recommended to students, and prob- 
ably will bear repetition better. Nos. 15 
and 17, in D flat major and A flat major, 
may be had by Paderewski (Victor disc). 
The Polish master displays a sensitivity 
(especially in the A flat major) which few 
pianists have ever equalled. He plays with 
a rubato and a style that harkens back to 
the end of the last century, and that are 
considered by many out-dated today. An 
imitation of this rubato by a student, or 
even most professionals, would probably 
result in artistic suicide. 

The etudes are the quintessence of 
Chopin's technic, yet, unlike most studies 
written to develop the proficiency of the 
pianist, they are real masterpieces. One 
must remember that when they were writ- 
ten Chopin was regarded by many of his 
contemporaries as only a drawing-room 
artist—a sort of novelty. But with these 
studies he opened a whole new field of 
technical development for the piano, and 
raised the etude from the position of a 
mere exercise to a work of art capable 
of holding its own on the concert plat- 
form. Both Kilenyi and Cortot have re- 
corded all the etudes with exception of 
the three “new” ones, originally published 
separately; only the first Cortot set, how- 
ever, has been released in this country. 
Neither of these pianists is completely 
desirable in the etudes, but perhaps no 
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complete version will ever be entirely 
satisfying. It is rumored that Brailowsky 
has recorded them; if so his may well be 
the best of the lot. For the present the 
best records are several single discs by 
Lhevinne containing those in E flat major, 
Opus 10, No. 11, G sharp minor and 
A minor, Opus 25, Nos. 6 and 11 (Victor 
8868); and in B minor, Opus 25, No. 10 
(Victor 14024, containing also the Preludes 
Nos. 16 and 17 in excellent performances 
on the reverse). Too, there are Nos. 4 and 
5 from Opus 10 by Horowitz (Victor 
14140), and, by Paderewski, Opus 10, 
No. 5 in G flat major, and Opus 10, No. 
12, in C minor (Victor 1387). The Horo- 
witz disc tends to the brilliant side, while 
the Paderewski over-emphasizes sentiment. 

Cortot has recorded the ballades and the 
F minor fantasy (Victor sets 399 and discs 
8250-1). These are the only records of 
any of these works in the domestic cata- 
logues, and they are excellent perform- 
ances. The Fantasy belongs in any col- 
lection of piano music, since it is one of 
the most magnificent of the Polish mas- 
ter's works. Here Chopin is free from the 
formal demands made by the sonatas and 
concerti, and allows himself free rein to 
write one of the most powerful works in 
all piano literature. Of the ballades, the 
last, in F minor, can be recommended if 
a choice must be made. These records of 
the Fantasy and the ballades contain some 
of the best playing that Cortot has done 
for the phonograph. 

In the polonaises Chopin captured the 
pomp and grandeur that once belonged to 
Poland. From the frills of the Andante 
spianato and Grand Polonaise, Opus 22, 
to the pageantry of the A flat major, 
Opas 53, one finds the patriotism and 
Slavic element of Chopin brought out bet- 
ter than in any other of his works save 
the mazurkas. The first seven and the 
Grand Polonaise are contained in Victor 
set 353 played by Rubinstein. Of the 
many Chopin sets by Rubinstein, here is 
perhaps the one in which his artistry is 
best served. Although the Grand Polonaise 
(with the Andante Spianato) is usually 
heard today as a solo, its original form is 
with orchestra. The orchestra part is com- 
paratively unimportant, but it would be 
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well to have a recording of this work in 
its original form. There is also a good 
performance by Paderewski of the Polon- 
aise in E flat minor, Opus 26, No. 2 
(Victor 36288) in which the brooding 
quality of this work is admirably brought 
out. 

With the scherzi Chopin took a title 
familiar enough to music and created four 
works in a new form. Here is great vir- 
tuoso music that is at the same time filled 
with emotion and drama. The second and 
third, in B flat minor and C sharp minor, 
are more often played than the other two, 
but all four merit equal consideration by 
the listener. All are available in record- 
ings by Rubinstein (Victor set 189). This 
is big music in the grand style and Rubin- 
stein plays them as well as any pianist 
living today; the records, however, are 
beginning to show signs of age. There is 
a good performance by Horowitz of No. 
4 (Victor 14634), in a more recent but 
not as richly resonant recording as one 
would like to have. 

Many writers have contended, and right- 
ly too, that Chopin was not at his best 
in large formal works such as the sonatas 
and concerti. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that these works have continued to 
hold their grip upon both audiences and 
performers. After all is said, they are good 
piano music which is gratifying to per- 
former and listener alike. Of the two 
sonatas (there is a third, early, work which 
is seldom played), my preference is for 
the B minor, Opus 58, which is available 
in a splendid performance by Brailowsky 
(Victor set 548). The B flat minor, Opus 
35, was to be had as played by Rachman- 
inoff, but that set was on the recent Vic- 
tor cut-out list. For those who prefer this 
work there is a well rendered performance 
by Kilenyi (Columbia set 373), in which 
this young pianist is heard at his best. 
Both sonatas were once made by Grainger, 
the B minor being the first major piano 
work issued by Columbia after the advent 
of electrical recording. (circa 1926). There 
were many cherishable features in Grain- 
ger’s performances of both pieces. Cortot 
has done the F minor concerto and Rubin- 
stein the E minor (Victor sets 567 and 
418). Despite the numbering of these two 
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works, the E minor was the second writ- 
ten, and in the writer's opinion, is to be 
recommended over the other. 

There are two rondos to be had. One 
is the E flat major, Opus 16, played bril- 
liantly by Kitain, who makes the most 
of the fireworks it contains (Columbia 


69211-D). The other is the C major for 
two pianos; the only recording still to be 
had is that by Bartlett and Robertson 
(Columbia 71190-D), the Shure and K. 
U. Schnabel disc having been discontinued. 
While neither of these works is of great 
importance, they make for good occa- 
sional listening. The exquisite D flat major 
Berceuse can be had by either Brailowsky 
(Victor 15382) or Bauer (inc. in Schirmer 
set No. 1), both excellent renditions, the 
former being the better recording. The 
Barcarolle has not fared so well on records. 
The disc by Gieseking misses something 
of the poetry, and the Cortot record has 
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Pierre Monteux, the conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, says the day he 
recorded performance of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Scheherazade might be termed 
“the most important day in my life; for 
it was on that day that I became an Amer- 
ican citizen.” 

Monteux likes to recall the first record- 
ing he made for “La Voix de son Maitre,” 
Victor's Parisian associates of former days. 
It was in the French capital when he made 
his first album of Stravinsky's Sacre du 
Printemps, which has become to be re- 
garded by many as the definitive perfor- 
mance of this controversial work on re- 
cords. According to Monteux, this record- 
ing was the initial link in a chain of in- 
cidents which led him eventually to this 
country. This was back in 1930-31. 

“The recordings were made in the great 
Salle Pleyel,” says the conductor, “which 
later became the home of my Paris Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This hall was especially 
created for music, but I had never seen 
it until the day I came into it to record 
the Sacre. It made me think of a hangar 
for airplanes, rather than a place to play 


his 
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never been released domestically. There is 
a sensitive performance by Alfred Hohn 
on a Decca disc, a copy of which (by some 
miracle) might be tound free enough of 
surface noise to be worth purchasing. 

There are a few pieces which still need 
to be recorded. The C sharp minor Pre- 
lude, Opus 45, a complete or partial set 
of the Polish Songs (Povla Frijsh, per- 
haps?), the early Krakoviak Rondo with 
orchestra, and the three “new” etudes. 

If one wishes to choose only one fairly 
representative collection of Chopin, the 
recital of nocturnes, mazurkas, preludes, 
and waltzes played by Rosenthal (VM- 
338) is suggested. Here is a worthy tribute 
to this prodigious musician, who once 
claimed that he could continue playing 
after seeing only four consecutive meas- 
ures of any Chopin composition, and then 
set about to prove his point—successfully. 
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either Beethoven or Stravinsky. I was at 
first completely upset. This was my initial 
recording. I had received the invitation 
to come to Paris and make records while 
I was conducting the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra in Amsterdam. The idea filled me 
with much emotion because I had not con- 
ducted a French orchestra for many years, 
and the thought of going back to my na- 
tive city to make this recording thrilled 
me no end. 

“Despite my initial disappointment with 
the hall, I was prevailed upon to go ahead. 
H.M.V. had assembled an orchestra made 
up of the finest players available in Paris. 
We made this huge recording without 
any trouble, and to my astonishment and 
delight the hall turned out to be a perfect 
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place to work. Moreover, many of the | 


musicians and critics of Paris were there, 
and at times I had a greater public than 
there were musicians.” 
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HOW TO LEVEL A TURNTABLE” 





By LELAND L. CHAPMAN 


Many phonograph motors that are en- 
tirely satisfactory as to speed character- 
istics, quietness of operation, etc., are de- 
fective in that the turntable is not level. 
As the record plays, the pick-up moves 
up and down as it would with a warped 
record, even though the record is perfectly 
flat. This is particularly undesirable in a 
turntable because the rising and falling 
of the pick-up arm, as has been pointed 
out elsewhere in these pages, causes an 
increase and decrease in needle pressure. 
This results in an inconstancy of tone in- 
tensity on long-held notes which is some- 
times mistaken for “wows” although the 
pitch may be constant. 

An absolutely level turntable is a great 
asset in a phonograph and it is possible 
to achieve this by a method readily prac- 
ticed in the home of the average person. 

First it is necessary to remove carefully 
the turntable from the central spindle of 
the motor. This can be done generally by 
lifting the turntable upwards, by grasping 
the rim of the turntable at equal points 
around the periphery and pulling straight 
upward, being careful not to twist or bend 
the central shaft. 

It is then necessary to remove the velvet 
or velveteen covering which is secured to 
the metal platter. Specific instructions for 
this detail of the operation cannot be given 
as these will vary with the individual con- 
struction. Generally the covering is glued 
lightly and can be torn away without in- 
jury. The exposed metal turntable can be 
cleaned, if any glue or other material ad- 
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heres to it, by such means as light sand- 
papering and then dusting. 

After the turntable has been cleaned it 
should be painted with a very light coat 
of a glue mixture obtained by diluting 
Le Paige’s glue with an equal volume of 
water. This can be applied with a camel’s 
hair paint brush and is desirable in order 
that the leveling compound to be applied 
later may adhere firmly to the turntable 
surface. The glue is then permitted to 
dry. 

A mixture should be prepared consist- 
ing of one part of plaster of Paris and 
three parts of precipitated chalk. The for- 
mer can be obtained at any hardware store 
and the latter at any drug store. These 
ingredients in the stated proportions are 
hen mixed with water to a consistency 
of very heavy cream so that the mixture 
is readily spreadable, but will nevertheless 
barely retain its position and not run off 
the turntable when spread upon it. It will 
probably be necessary to mix at least a 
cup and a half of the mixture, and it is 
better to have a generous amount, so as 
not to require stopping in the middle of 
the operation in order to mix an addi- 
tional quantity. 

With the turntable sitting in a level 
position on a work-table, the plaster of 
Paris and chalk mixture is then spread 
over the surface of the glue-covered turn- 
table in an annular area corresponding to 
the position occupied by the grooves of 
the record. It should extend all the way 
out to the outer periphery, but need not 
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extend into the central area which cor- 
responds to the label in the record. The 
thickness with which the mixture should 
be spread depends upon how uneven the 
turntable is originally. Generally about 
one-eighth of an inch will be sufficient. 
The mixture should be spread as uniform- 
ly as possible; all areas should be covered 
by about a one-eighth inch thickness. 

The turntable is then permitted to dry 
thoroughly, while in a level position, pre- 
ferably without heating; several or more 
days should be allowed for this. When the 
mixture is thoroughly dried the turntable 
is ready to be leveled. Before this, how- 
ever, the pick-up and the motor mechan- 
ism must be carefully shielded from the 
chalk dust that will be formed during the 
leveling, as this dust must not be permit- 
ted to get into any of the bearings or the 
pick-up head. It is preferable to cut a 
circular hole (about two inches in diam- 
eter) in the center of a large sheet of 
heavy wrapping paper and place this over 
the entire motor board of the phonograph 
with the spindle sticking up through the 
hole in the paper. This should be done 
before the turntable is replaced on the 
spindle so that the paper covers every- 
thing outside of the turntable and also 
projects in underneath between the turn- 
table and the motor board. The paper 
should also cover the pick-up if this ts 
practical, or if not, the pick-up should be 
wrapped in a rag or other protective 
medium. 

A heavy board such as a two-by-four 
is now placed across the top of the opened 
phonograph cabinet, resting on the sides 
of the cabinet, so as to provide a support 
for the leveling tool. A sharp chisel with 
an even edge, preferably at least one inch 
wide is now supported in a vertical posi- 
tion against the board. As the turntable 
rotates the chisel is gradually and slowly 
lowered until the sharp edge starts to 
scrape against the chalk on the rotating 
turntable. As the chalk is scraped away 
the chisel is gradually lowered. This is 
repeated over the annular area, but always 
while the chisel is held steadily against 
the board so that it remains in a fixed 


position vertically for at least one revo- 
lution of the turntable. The chisel should 
be held against the chalk at about the 
place where the needle touches the record 
and with the chisel edge radial to the 
turntable so as to scrape a part about an 
inch wide. This will be quite a tedious 
process and might require several hours 
of very careful work. The chisel must be 
held in a fixed vertical position at the 
point where the pickup touches, and must 
contact uniformly for a complete revolu- 
tion. If this is done the chalk surface on 
the turntable will always be at the same 
elevation so that the pickup will not ride 
up and down. 


As the process continues the turntable 
may be stopped and inspected and a 
traight edge, such as a 15-inch metal- 
edge ruler, may be held against the turn- 
table with a light behind it to see that 
the chalk is being taken off perfectly level 
and flat from the outer periphery to the 
center. The process is continued until the 
chalk surface is smooth and perfectly flat 
when viewed under a straight edge. 

Ir must be emphasized that the chisel 
must be handled carefully. It must be held 
firmly and steadily against the support, 
and must be lowered against the chalk 
very slowly and gradually. If an attempt 
is made to cut the chalk too fast the motor 
will be stalled or the chisel may make 
gouges in the chalk which will mar the 
final smooth surface. If the operation be- 
comes tiring, it is best to discontinue it 
and resume it after your hands are rested. 
When the turntable is finally leveled the 
chalk dust is removed and the cloth cover- 
ing may be replaced on the turntable. In 
replacing the covering it is important to 
use a very small amount of thin glue, 
otherwise the glue may cause unevenness 
in the supporting surface. 

By this process the writer was able 
several years ago to level perfectly a turn- 
table of an excellent phonograph motor 
which was marred only by a slight un- 
evenness in the turntable. The chalk com- 
position has not deteriorated and the re- 
sults have been eminently satisfactory. 
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=——FREDERICK STOCK -1872-1942= 


The death of Frederick Stock this past 
month must have been a great shock to 
Chicago. The eminent conductor was wide- 
ly loved and regarded by many as an “in- 
stitution” in the art life of that city. To 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will never seem quite the same without 
Stock’s presence, familiar these many years 
Since 1905 he has been the leader and 


iding spirit of that organization. 


many 


Frederick Stock was born 


Fre in Germany 
eventy years ago on November 11. He 
studied music first with his father, who 
was a bandmaster in the German army. 


Entering the Cologne Conservatory at 14, 
he studied violin and later theory and 
composition under Humperdinck and Jen- 
sen. After playing in the violin section 
of the Cologne Orchestra for several years, 
he came to the United States in 1895 to 
join the Chicago Symphony, then con- 
ducted by Theodore 

tering this orchestra, he was made an 
assistant conductor, and 1899 to 
1903 he led its concerts on tour. When 
Theodore Thomas d 1905, he 


ippointed permanent conductor. 


Thomas. Soon after 


from 


ied in was 


Stock was a competent rather than an 
exciting music maker. Years ago, the late 
H. T. Parker said of him: “Mr. Stock, 
conducting, is all for the music and not 
for himself . . . his most disinctive quality 
is his ability to bear orchestra and audi- 
ence deep into the music, to hold them 
fast within its voice, progress, spirit.” 
Complacent Chicagoans who have in re- 
cent years come to take the conductor 
more or less for granted, and who upon 
occasion would outwardly voice their dis- 
approval of his retention of the leader- 
ship of their orchestra, were agreeably 
surprised to find that New York critics 
sat up and took notice when he visited 
the town last year after a long absence. 
We were told by a discerning friend that 
When Stock returned to Chicago he was 
greeted with considerable enthusiasm by 
many who formerly had ceased to applaud 
or had indifferently patted their hands 
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after a symphony. Many who have taken 
this venerable and able conductor for 
granted will miss his music making. 
Stock made a number of recordings in 
his day. Back in 1929, Victer brought out 
a series that were extremely popular at 
that time. When Columbia signed the 
conductor and the Chicago Symphony a 
year and a half ago, many of us expected 
he would be given opportunities to do 
some new and unusual things on records. 
Stock was unusually catholic in his tastes, 
and he presented many novelties as well 
fs standard works in his concerts which 
other conductors neglect. He was particu- 
larly successful in the music of Schumann 
and Wagner. H. T. Parker regarded him 
as one of our best interpreters of Rach- 
maninoff also; said the critic: “Few con- 
ductors achieve better than he — and his 
orchestra with him — the depth and glow 
of Rachmaninoff's or Wagner's harmonies. 
They are according to his own mind, heart 
and time. And he adjusts details like 
threads into a fabric, so does he discover 
and intensify the outstanding strand.” It 
Seems a pity that Columbia did not have 
him record the Rachmaninoff Second 
Symphony and the Rhenish Symphony of 
Schumann, for which he was so widely 
praised. His rescoring of the Schumann 
work has particular interest. It was un- 
fortunate that the conductor and the 
Chicago Orchestra did not fare so well 
from the reproductive standpoint in the 
first series of Columbia recordings. Of 
those he made for this company, only a 
very few stand up in comparison with 
other recordings of the same works. Among 
these few are the conductor's performances 
of Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, 
the zestful overture to Donna Diana by 
Reznicek, the Toch Pizocchio Overture, 
and the Schumann Fourth Symphony. 
When Stock changed this year to the 
Victor label he was assuredly rewarded by 
fine recording. Never before had the true 
quality of the orchestra been so well rep- 
resented as it was in the third movement 


-(Continued on page 70) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a rec- 
ord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 


quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 


number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly im our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 


Orchestra 





BARBER: Adagio for Strings; played by 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini. Victor disc 
11-8287, price $1.00. 

A In selecting Samuel Barber’s Adagio 

for Strings for his first recording of an 

American work, Toscanini pays a second 

tribute to the young composer, for the 

conductor first introduced this work to the 
public at a concert of the NBC Symphony 

Orchestra in November of 1938. Barber's 

Essay for Orchestra (already recorded by 

Ormandy) was also played by the noted 

Italian maestro on this occasion. John 

Tasker Howard tells us in his excellent 

book Our Contemporary Composers that 

Toscanini’s choice of the first American 
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works to be presented under his direction 
with the NBC Symphony created consid- 
erable resentment among left-wing musi- 
cians, “for they felt that Barber was too 
conservative for such a distinction.” Con- 
sistent rehearings of this work and the 
Essay for Orchestra have convinced us that 
Toscanini’s selections were valid; for both 
scores are expressive ones. If the present 
work does not achieve great profundity, 
it is nontheless notable for a depth of 
feeling and a thoughtful restraint, par- 
ticularly remarkable in a youthful com- 
poser. The present score is the work of 
a modern Romantic, not the carrying-on 
of 19th-century Romanticism, which so 
many left-wingers would like to have us 
believe. It appeals to us as an expression 
of a young American who is unafraid to 
write a lyric melody full of feeling. The 
work was originally the slow movement 
of a string quartet (unpublished), which 
the composer rescored for the full strings 
of the orchestra. It is dedicated to Barber's 
distinguished aunt and uncle, Louise and 
Sidney Homer. It is of interest to know 
that Mr. Barber is now in the army. 
Toscanini plays this music with appar- 
ent affection; the long melodies are smooth- 
ly and beautifully molded. The climax in 
the middle (at the end of the first record 
side) is achieved with the artistic mastery 
which Toscanini knows so well how to 
arrive at. The recording is warmly reso- 
nant and fully satisfying. This is a disc 
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that deserves to be in every American 
record collector's library. 
— P.H.R. 


FALLA (arr. Stokowski): E/ Amor Brujo 
— Danse rituelle du feu; and NO- 
VACEK (arr. Stokowski): Perpetuum 
mobile; played by the All - American 
Orchestra, direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Columbia disc 11879-D, price 
$1.00. 


A In September, 1941, Victor released a 
recording of the Novacek Perpetuum 
mobile, coupled with The Legend of the 
Arkansas Traveller by McDonald, played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Stokowski. At that time 
I noted that the conductor’s arrangement 
of Novacek’s famous violin piece was an 
ingenious one for the viola section of the 
orchestra. “There is no denying the effec- 
tiveness of the transcription, which tends, 
however, to make this spontaneous little 
piece a less individualized expression.” 
The performance by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra is ahead of the present one, but 
the playing here is extraordinarily good. 
In fact, both of these virtuoso composi- 
tions testify to Stokowski’s abiltiy to get 
results from an orchestra, and in the face 
of the fact that this orchestra was one he 
assembled for a tour, the playing is that 
much more remarkable. The recording is 
good, some of the best that the All- 
American Orchestra has had, but it does 
not quite come up to the previously issued 
performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Stokowski’s arrangement of Falla’s fa- 
miliar Dance of Fire from Love, the 
Magician does not aim for the virtuoso 
excitement that Fiedler derives in his per- 
formance. There is a smouldering glow 
to the present interpretation occasioned by 
the conductor’s use of swells and reces- 
sions to exploit tonal effects. There is every 
reason to believe that this performance 
will appeal highly to Stokowski’s admir- 
ers, and one suspects that the coupling 
of the Falla piece with the Novacek will 
bring the latter to the attention of a lot 
of listeners who would not have known 
it otherwise. 


— P.H.R. 
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HE whole world of music . . . interna- 

national radio, staticless FM, and com- 
pletely automatic phonograph . . . can be 
brought to life in your home with such 
realistic beauty of tone that you'll think 
the artists themselves are present. The 
Regency Symphony is but one of many 
Magnavox traditional furniture models, . .. 
awaiting your critical inspection .. . some- 
times soon at America’s finer stores. 
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KERN: Mark Twain Portrait for Or- 


chestra; played by André Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra. Columbia set X or 
MX-227, two discs, price $2.50. 


A This work is the first of several com- 
positions by American composers commis- 
sioned by Kostelanetz and played on his 
radio programs. Two others, a Lincoln 
Portrait by Aaron Copland and one of 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York by Virgil Thomson have also been 
presented. 

It strikes us that Kern has bitten off 
more than he could chew here. It is not 
that the score isn’t tuneful and listenable, 
but that this music just doesn’t suggest 
Mark Twain. If this score had come be- 
fore the composer’s Show Boat Scenario, 
we might feel more kindly disposed to- 
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wards it. The tunes here are disappoint- 
ing, none of them are as good as those 
in Show Boat, and despite the titles of 
the various sections — Hannibal Days, 
Gorgeous Pilot House, March (Civil War), 
Wandering Westward and Mark in Erup- 
little or any of the descriptive 
intentions of the composer are conveyed. 
If the Show Boat Scenario is regarded, as 
as a pastiche of tunes 


tion - 


some describe it, 
from that operetta, then this one might 
well be considered a pastiche of tunes dug 
up from Kern’s notebooks. Irving Kolodin 
has suggested that “Rather than a portrait 
of Twain, Kern has given us a full-length 
drawing of himself.” We agree with this 
summation. The Civil War March lacks 
essential punch and Mark in Eruption 1s 
Kern striving to be musically bad-tem 
a condition he does not seem to 
be able to enter into very convincingly. 
The tunes are affable and sentimental, and 
their qualities are fully exploited by a 
typical Kostelanetz performance. The or- 


chestration lacks the effectiveness of the 


Show Boat scor Kerns advises the lis 
ener that if he n't remember the out- 
lined program, “just keep thinking of 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn — that’s al- 
wavs a good idea anyway.” Dear Mr. Kern 


We did what you advised but alas your 
amiable music never once conjured up our 
boyhood memories of Tom or Huck; their 
\ reluctant to appear. 
Maybe we should acquire the help of a 
medium (another musical one, perhaps). 


Spirits were most 


-P.G 
RIMSKY - KORSAKOV Scheherazade, 
Opus 35 (9 sides), and Tsar Saltan Suite 


March; played by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Pierre 
Monteux. Victor set DM-920, five discs, 
price $5.50 

A The San Francisco Symphony emerges 
from these discs with tonal eloquence and 
splendor. From the standpoints of both 
reproduction and performance this set 1s 
the first to displace the Stokowski-Phila- 
delphia album. Obviously, its issue at this 
time is intended to do just this, for the 
Stokowski set dates from 1935 and Victor 
has gone a long way ahead in recording 
since that year. There are spaciousness, 
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clarity and dynamic dimensions apparent 
here which are not to be found in the 
earlier set. As fine as the Rodzinski-Cleve- 
land Orchestra recording (issued in March 
1940) is, this set equals and excels it in 
many points of reproduction. In the first 
place the orchestral balance is better and 
secondly there is a greater differentiation 
of tonal coloring and contrast. 

Monteux conducts this work with con- 
siderable élan, the virtuosity long asso- 
ciated with it as well as the romanticism 
of its varynig moods are finely evidenced. 
In reviewing the Rodzinski set, we pointed 
out that that tended 
to be somewhat weighty in his reading. 
One recalls Monteux’s superb performance 
of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps listen- 
ing to this recording, for the same juxta- 
position of rhythmic buoyancy and drama 
are maintained. He stress the 
purple and gold or the sentiment in the 
manner in which Stokowski does; indeed, 
the poetic passages of the score are played 
with a lyrica] expressiveness which is ad- 
mirable. The Young 
Prince and the Young Princess) remains 
eautifully nuanced at the same time tl 


eminent conductor 


dc eS not 


The third movement 


hat 
its lilting rhythms are maintained. More- 
ver, the cut in the Rodzinski set is not 
made here; the movement is played com- 
plete. Save for an unimportant cut in the 
first movement, the score emerges in its 
entirety in this recording. There is fine 
contrast in Monteux’s performance of the 
opening movement, and his playing of the 
brilliant finale does full justice to the jolli- 
fication of the revels at Bagdad. The wreck 
of the vessel is strongly handled but not 
exaggerated and the finale is not unduly 
sentimental. 

Particularly fine is the string tone here. 
The instrumental solos are all good, if not 
in some cases quite measuring up to those 
in the Philadelphia set. The main weak- 
ness of this orchestra seems to us to lie 
in it brasses, especially in the horn sec- 
tion. It is the naturalness of the orchestral 
sound which commends the recordings of 
the San Francisco to many listeners, and 
this set played on a high fidelity unit con- 
veys an impression of opening a door into 
the concert hall. The Cleveland set does 
not have the same spaciousness of tone, 
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but it does evidence a different type of 
realism — one in which the solo instru- 
ments are more boldly featured. The choice 
between the two modern recordings of 
sort — will lie with the listener; it re- 
mains a matter of which type of repro- 
peer conveys the must satisfactory real- 
ism through his phonograph. Our prefer- 
ence for the stylistic qualities of the Mon- 
does not weaken our admiration 
Rodzinski performance; the latter 
its masculine strength and 


reux Set 
ot 


is 1m stable tor 


healthy vitality. 

7 encore from the _ —_ - 
Rimsky-Korsakov'’s opera Tsar Saltan is 
zestful number, which ~ tala plays “ime 
considerable aplomb. Victor has wisely 
placed it before Scheherazade rather than 


at the end to effect the best possible break 
in the spacing of the second and third 


Pi. 2. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien, Opus 


iS; played by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
ony Orchestra of New York, 
f Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 
et X or MX-229, two discs, price $2.00. 

A There been rumors 
t] Sir Thomas Beecham would not re- 
1rd for domestic companies. One suspects 
the noted English conductor had been 
spoiled by his own countrymen in matters 
pertaining to recording; there have been 
stories told for years about how Sir Thomas 
when recording in London, demanded and 


movements. 


dire c- 


( 


have consistent 


received the right to remake as many sides 
of a work as he deemed essential for the 
results he wanted. The rules of the Musi- 
cian’s Union in this country have made 
the expense of re-doing sides a very con- 
siderable one. 

Whether or not Sir Thomas’ former 
attitude toward recording here had any- 
thing to do with Union rulings, as one 
of the greatest conductors of our time he 
assuredly has the right to demand the re- 
sults he wishes in a recording. What Sir 
Thomas accomplished in his performances 
of the Carmen Suite, the Peer Gynt music 
and the William Tell Overture is achieved 
here. There is a freshness in the conduc- 
tor’s interpretation of this score which i 
all too rare in works of such popularity. 

Although Sir Thomas succeeds in mak- 
ing the Philharmonic-Symphony play with 
greater accuracy and finesse than any other 
conductor who has lead it in recordings 
recently, it cannot be said that this or- 
hestra performs with the enthusiasm or 
flexibility of the London Philharmonic. 
The recording less blatant than 
this orchestra with 
sarbirolli, which leads one to suspect that 
some effort was made to achieve a tonal 

uality similar to that Sir Thomas was 

granted in Although it cannot 
te said that this recording is an unsuc- 

sful one, it must be noted that it is not 
s effective from the standpoint of re- 
production as the Fiedler set. (The fourth 
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side of the latter has long been a favorite 
record for demonstration of high fidelity 
equipment with many engineers.) True, 
the tonal qualities are admirably realistic, 
but the dynamics are by no means as pre- 
possessing as they should have been — 
particularly is this true in the loud pas- 
sages. We suspect that this failure is due 
more to the recording engineers than to 
Sir Thomas. Nevertheless the absence of 
the climactic frenzy which is too often 
evidenced by less discerning conductors 
(and shall we add, engineers) in this score, 
is refreshing. There is no question that 
those who admire the musicianship of Sir 
Thomas will find just cause to welcome 
his latest recording of a popular work. 


— P.H.R. 


VERDI: Aida — Triumphal March and 
Ballet; played by the Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony, conducted by How- 
ard Barlow. Columbia disc 71401-D, 
price $1.00. 


A It is quite some time since Barlow has 
been represented in the Columbia lists 
by a major work, and we sincerely hope 
that Columbia has not relegated him to 
the making of popular selections like the 
present. It is not that Barlow does not 
do a competent job with such music, but 
rather that in his many programs over the 
airways he has proved himself a valuable 
and admirable conductor of a great deal 
of music that is all too seldom heard in 
the concert hall, much of which deserves 
to be perpetuated on discs. Since Barlow 
is announced for a two-week engagement 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra this month, perhaps Columbia will see 
fit to have him do one or two of the 
American works he has scheduled to per- 
form with that orchestra. Of course, with 
the recent action of Petrillo, it may not 
be possible to realize these performances 
immediately, but once this unfortunate 
business with the Union is worked out 
Barlow should be permitted to continue 
his American recordings. There are few 
conductors who have done as much as, 
and none we suspect who have done more 
than Barlow for his contemporaries. 


This is a concert version of the Tri- 
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umphal March from the final scene of the 
second act of Aida, followed by the ballet 
music used in that scene. It can hardly 
be said that the Triumphal music has quite 
the same punch in an arrangement of this 
kind as it has on the stage with the full 
chorus, but since there are many people 
who prefer such operatic scenes without 
voices it is to be presumed that there is 
a waiting audience for this disc. The re- 
cording is satisfactorily realized. 

— P.G. 


WALDTEUFEL:  Estudiantina Waltz; 
played by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
direction of Arthur Fiedler. Victor 10- 
inch disc 10-1024, price 75c. 


A Fiedler can always be relied upon to 
do justice to a lilting waltz. Although 
Waldteufel was not a Viennese, one sus- 
pects that the waltzes of Johann Strauss 
influenced him, as indeed they did many 
other composers of his period. The com- 
poser was during his lifetime pianist to 
Empress Eugénie and a conductor of many 
of her famous court balls. Estudiantina 
derives its name, we are told, from groups 
of strolling musicians from European uni- 
versities, who earned part of their tuition 
by entertaining on street corners. This 
waltz has long been a popular favorite, 
despite the fact that musicians tend to 
dismiss it as a pot-boiler The recording 
here is in keeping with the Boston “Pops” 
tradition. It is good to find that Victor 
still has some Fiedler-Boston “Pops” re- 
cordings up its sleeve, and it is to be hoped 
that circumstances will in the near future 
permit Fiedler and the orchestra to resume 
the making of records. 

— P.G. 





Concerto 





BRUCH: Concerto No. 1 in G minor, 
Opus 26; played by Nathan Milstein 
(violin) and the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, direction of 
John Barbirolli. Columbia set M or 
MM-517, three discs, price $4.50. 


A The popularity of Bruch’s first violin 
concerto with violinists and the public has 
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not resulted in as many recordings as one 





might have expected. The Menuhin per- 
formance, dating from 1932, has been the 
most acceptable; it is an interesting re- 
corded document of a prodigy’s remark- 
able talents at fifteen. The recording by 
Alfredo Campoli, issued by Columbia in 
1938, has its merits (many regard it as a 
better performance than Menuhin’s, an 
opinion with which I do not wholly con- 
cur), but those merits concern reproduc- 
tion more than interpretation. Campoli 
spreads the butter a bit thickly, as one 
English reviewer remarked, which may or 
may not be due to his having played a 
lot in the theatre. Milstein gives by far 
the most persuasive performance, from the 
standpoint of artistic maturity and rare 
tonal suavity. The lush romanticism is not 
stressed yet the poetic beauty of the score 
is done full justice to, and technically 
Milstein is far ahead of the other players. 

The late Sir Landon Ronald, who con- 
ducted the London Symphony Orchestra 
for Menuhin, gives a far smoother account 





of the orchestral part of the score than 
do Barbirolli and Goehr, but the record- 
ing Ronald received left much to be de- 
sired. Barbirolli gives a capable if not a 
distinctive performance here. A tendency 
to be jerky upon occasion in whipping 
up the impetus of the music where the 
violin is not featured is not quite con- 
sistent with Bruch’s intentions. If the lis- 
tener follows a score and fails to find 
many inner lines emerging in a satisfac- 
tory manner, this should not be blamed 
upon Barbirolli. Bruch’s orchestration is 
consistently opaque; his writing for strings 
aims to exploit the harmonies rather than 
contrapuntal lines, and those instances in 
which he uses counter melodies to the 
solo instrument are not as_ successfully 
scored as they might have been. It may 
be regarded as heresy, but I, for one, would 
like to see some enterprising modern com- 
poser rescore this work. After all, it is 
most gratefully conceived from the stand- 
point of the violinist, and its poetic senti- 
ment is not to be scorned even in these 
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days of forceful and pithier music-making. 
As Tovey says — “Lovers of music ought, 
at this time of day, to show more grati- 
tude to those who devote themselves to 
making beautiful things. It is not easy to 
write as beautifully as Bruch.” Further, 
there are times when the type of emotional 
bath that Bruch provides is highly gratify- 
ing, particularly when the artist is one of 
Milstein’s calibre. 

The recording here is satisfactory, but 
by no means as outstanding as some per- 
formances from the same orchestra that 
Columbia has issued—one cites the Serkin- 
Walter Emperor Concerto as an instance. 
Moreover, there are a few occasions upon 
which Milstein’s tone is slightly submerged 


in the body of orchestral sound. 


— P. H.R. 
Chamber Music 


SCHUBERT: Trio in B flat major, Opus 


99; played by Artur Rubinstein (piano), 


Jascha Heifetz (violin), and Emanuel 
Feuermann (cello). Victor set DM-923, 
four discs, price >4.50. 


A It is all of fifteen years since a memor- 
able performance of this lovely trio was 
recorded by that inimitable team—Cortot, 
Thibaud and Casals. There is an esthetic 
unity in each of the recorded perform- 
ances of these three artists which has never 
been quite evidenced by any other group, 
with the possible exception of the Pas- 
quier Trio. It is to the credit of the three 
artists here that they have coordinated 
their playing in such a manner that one 
is not made unduly conscious of the fam- 
ous Heifetz or Feuermann tone, or of 
Rubinstein’s particular gift for virtuosity. 
As we noted previously, when these play- 
ers’ performance of the Brahms Trio, 
Opus 8 was issued (see issue of May, 1942) 
the group achieves a finely balanced and 
coordinated ensemble. It is all the more 
extraordinary when we consider that the 
schooling of no two of them was pursued 
along identical lines. There is every reason 
to believe that had Feuermann not been 
cut off in the prime of his existence this 
trio would have accomplished many more 
greatly prizable performances on records. 
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The two performances issued to date are 
clear evidence of this. 

There was a Gallic élan in the playing 
of Cortot-Thibaud-Casals which was hap- 
pily revealed in the quicker movements 
of this trio, especially in the opening 
theme of the first movement. If the pres- 
ent group fails to realize the same degree 
of elation and spontaniety in the opening 
bars of the work, it is not long before 
we realize the excellence of the ensemble’s 
playing and how much more modern re- 
cording technique does for them in the 
matter of expression and dynamics. 


As splendid as are the artistic aspects 
of Rubinstein’s and Heifetz’s contribu- 
tions here, it is the playing of Feuermann 
which chiefly engages our attention and 

miration. Feuermann was_ particularly 
in the performance of Schubert's 
(witness his performance of the 
composer's Arpeggionne Sonata—Colum- 
bia set 346), he brought a fine sense of 
masculine Schubert's mel- 
odies, and that same quality is most hap- 
pily represented here. For Schubert has 
deftly arranged his themes so that all three 

players have leading lines upon 
occasion. It has been said that of all Schu- 
bert’s lovely melodies, few are more beau- 
tiful than that sung by the cello, in its 
highest register, at the opening of the 


happy 
MUSIC 


tenderness to 


of the 


slow movement. And Feuermann does 
notable justice to this theme. 
There are few trios that are as com- 


pletely satisfying as this one by Schubert. 
The instrumentation has been handled 
with rare imagination, and all of the 
thematic material is full of that spon- 
taneity and sensuous expression for which 
the composer is justly famed and greatly 
loved. As long as we have gifted musicians 
to perform such music as this, so long 
will it appeal to music lovers. And when- 
ever three artists of the calibre of Rubin- 
stein, Heifetz and Feuermann unite to give 
a performance as technically proficient 
and as sentiently expressive as this one, 
there will be a large and appreciative 
audience to applaud it. 
The recording here is, as has already 
been intimated, excellently realized. 
— P.H.R. 
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Keyboard 





CHOPIN: Preludes, Opus 28 (Nos. 1 to 

6 incl—disc 71402-D) (Nos. 7 to 14 
71403-D) (Nos. 15 to 18 
71404-D) (Nos. 19 to 24 
incl—disc 71405-D); played by Egon 
Petri. Columbia set M or MM-523, price 
54.50. 


incl. —disc 


incl. disc 


APetri brings taste and skill to his per- 
formance of the 24 Preludes. Petri is far 
more observant of form than is Cortot; 
he does not break the flow of the music 
at any time by too much rubato, Petri’s 
use of rubato being more subtle. A case 
in point is his treatment of the B minor 
Prelude (No. 6), which holds together 
much better here than it does in Cortot'’s 
performance. The E minor (No. 4), which 
amateurs have all but spoilt for most pro- 
fessional musicians, is played here with 
a rare freshness of approach. In the most 
difficult preludes Petri’s virtuosity is par- 


ticularly rewarding, and the rich and more 
resonant tonal quality of the piano record- 
ing here adds to one’s enjoyment of his 


performances. 


It is very doubtful if any one pianist 
will ever perform all 24 of the Preludes 
satisfactorily for all listeners. Petri is less 
the sentimentalist than Cortot, and in some 
of the most popular of the pieces, like 
the seventh and the fifteenth, his approach 
and playing are rather perfunctory. Fur- 
ther, his tempi, in almost all of the slow 
preludes, is slightly faster than most pian- 
ists employ; in the case of the so-called 
Dew-Drop Prelude (No. 15), this quick- 
ened tempo does not allow for a true 
exploitation of its poetic content. Chopin 
is one of the most poetic of all composers, 
and although one admires Petri’s effort to 
avoid excessive sentiment at all times one 
does not feel in this case that the pianist 
is wholly fair to the composer. 


As admirable as Petri’s performance of 
the D minor Prelude (No. 24) is, this 
remains unapproached. It has often left 
obliterate Cortot’s reading from my mind; 
and even though it be noted that Petri’s 
less brittle touch has its virtues, I find the 
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Frenchman's coordination of poetry, drama 
and virtuosity more illuminating in this, 
the greatest of all the preludes. 


It is impossible to dismiss the perfor- 
mances of the several preludes that Rosen- 
thal has made on Victor disc 14300; they 
are valued examples of this pianist’s high- 
ly personalized artistry. But the style in 
his treatment of the B minor and G major 
Preludes is questionable, and surely the 
rolling of the chord in the thirteenth bar 
of the A major Prelude is unfortunate. 
Lhevinne’s playing of the B flat minor 
Prelude (No. 16) (Victor disc 14024) still 
remains unapproached. It has often left 


.us wishing that this remarkable artist had 


been allowed to record all 24. 


When all is said and done, however, 
the honesty of Petri’s approach and above 
all his unassailable sense of form make 
his performances on the whole enjoyable. 
Certainly a student interested in playing 
these works would be wiser to use these 
1ecordings for study purposes rather than 
Cortot’s, and the warmer and richer re- 
corded tone here undeniably gives this set 
precedence over the one made by the 
French pianist (which dates from 1935). 

— P.H.R. 
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Instrumental 





SARASATE: Romanza Andaluza; and 
MASSENET: Thais—Meditation; played 
by Nathan Milstein (violin) and Artur 
Balsam (piano). Columbia disc 71400-D, 
price $1.00. 


A Here are two encores to Milstein’s 
fine performance of the Bruch concerto 
issued this month. One cannot praise 
Milstein too much for his avoidance of 
over-stressing the sentiment of these two 
pieces — more particularly of that sac- 
charine effusion of Massenet’s. This is in- 
deed a record whose popularity may well 
endure for years. 
— P.G. 
Voice 
GOUND: Roméo et Juliette—Recitative 
et arte de Stephano (Act) 3, and Faust 
—Arie de Siebel (disc 11-8280). 
THOMAS: Mignon—Connais-tu le pays? 


and Recttative et Styrienne—Je con- 
nais un pauvre enfant (disc 11-8281). 
Sung by Gladys Swarthout (mezzo- 


soprano) with Victor Symphony Or- 

chestra, direction of Wilfred Pelletier. 

Victor set M-925, price $2.50. 

A This album provides Miss Swarthout 
with arias from three roles she has suc- 
cessfully sung at the Metropolitan. There 
is much to admire in the popular mezzo 
soprano’s singing here; there is for one 
thing a smoother and more consistent 
vocal line than was revealed in her earlier 
album of song (Victor set 679), and there 
are definite evidences that she has worked 
out each role with considerable care. As 
admirable as the singer’s musicianship 1s, 
one cannot help but wish that she brought 
more nuance to her singing upon occa- 
sion (this is particularly indicated in the 
two airs of Mignon) and also that she 
refrained from scooping at climactic mo- 
ments. 

It is inevitable that any singer who 
essays to sing operatic arias for the phon- 
ograph will be compared wtih those who 
have gone before. Collectors of operatic 
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records of the great singers of the acoustic 
era will be more critical of Miss Swarth- 
out than will those who purchase only 
modern recordings. Few people today will 
remember the recordings that Rita Fornia, 
the American soprano, made of the airs 
from Roméo and Faust. Stephano and 
Siebel were among her best roles, and 
although those recordings which date from 
the second decade of this century offer 
only a shadow of her artistry as evidenced 
in the theatre, they nonetheless display 
the singer’s gifts for characterization. Miss 
Swarthout has no competition in these 
arias today, however, for there are no 
recordings of either now available in the 
recording catalogues. Neither aria is of 
great consequence, but both show Gou- 
nod’s ability to follow in the traditional 
field of the French chanson, and surely 
Stephano’s air is quite as deserving of 
popularity as is Siebel’s. 

In the role of Mignon, Miss Swarthout 
will come up against keener competition. 
For most of the great singers have re- 
corded one or the other of these arias. 
Miss Swarthout’s singing of Connais-tu 
le pays? is lacking in tonal variety. For 
nuance of phrase and line no one has 
quite excelled Lucrezia Bori, in our esti- 
mation. Her recording of the first verse 
of this aria, made in 1929, is still a most 
cherishable souvenir of her artistry at its 
height. Among collector's item there are 
two performances of the Styrienne which 
are quite unmatched. These are the early 
recordings made by Geraldine Farrar and 
Emmy Destinn. Our preference goes to 
the performance of Miss Farrar, which we 
believe is one of her very best on records. 
Very few record buyers will have heard 
the Polydor recording of these two selec- 
tions made by the lovely Xenia Belmas, 
since it was never available in this coun- 
try (disc No. 66746). Among early elec- 
trical recordings of these arias, it was high- 
ly valued by European collectors. Miss 
Swarthout does more with the Styrienne; 
in fact, we feel certain many will agree 
with us that in this air she offers some 
of the best singing to date on records. 

From the reproductive standpoint, the 
singer has fared well. Mr. Pelletier pro- 
vides competent accompaniments, although 
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the orchestra is by mo means as large as 
it might have been. 

The review copy of this set possessed 
no notes, If the set is issued without notes 
containing the words of the arias this will 
assuredly be an unfortunate omission. 


— P. H.R. 


WAGNER: Lohengrin—Elsas Traum, and 
Tannhaeuser — Elisabeths Gebet; sung 
by Astrid Varney (soprano) with or- 
chestra conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
Columbia disc 71399-D, price $1.00. 


A This young dramatic soprano was in- 
troduced at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the season of 1941-42. With the 
loss of Mme. Flagstad there is no ques- 
tion that Miss Varney proved a valuable 
member of the company, although in no 
way could she be regarded as a successor 
of the Norwegian sporano. Miss Varney 
possesses a naturally lovely voice, which, 
however, she does not always use with 
success. Although one admires her musical 
intelligence as manifested here, her actual 
singing does not measure up to the best 
that she has accomplished in the opera 
house upon occasion. Both of these arias 
demand a smooth vocal line, which Miss 
Varney does not fully realize. Her tend- 
ency to over-enunciate results in frequent- 
ly choppy singing and a failure to achieve 
true legato. In both arias she tends to 
make the characters more forceful and 
objective than Wagner intended that they 
should be, particularly in the scenes from 
which these selections are drawn. Her Elsa 
reveals little real ecstatic fervor and her 
Elisabeth no religious devotion. Moreover. 
her upper tones are not as free as they 
might have been, which suggests that the 
singer may have suffered “mike” fright. 
There is no question that this young artist 
is possessed of a fine voice, and there are 
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certainly indications here that she should 
have a most promising future ahead of 
her. We suspect that as time goes on she 
will do full justice to these arias and many 
others. There are few young singers with 
the small amount of operatic experience 
thta Miss Varney is said to have had who 
could or would have done as well as she. 

Satisfactory orchestral support is given 
the singer by Mr. Leinsdorf and an un- 
named orchestra, and the recording is life- 
like and well balanced. —P, G. 
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JOHN CARTER IN SENTIMENTAL 
SONG — Roses of Picardy (Wood), 
Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses (Open- 
shaw) (disc 4297-M), Trees (Rasbach), 
The Old Refrain (Arr. Kreisler), (disc 
4298-M), Somewhere a Voice Is Calling 
(Tate), Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming (Foster) (disc 4299-M), The 
Rosary (Nevin), Drink To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes (Jonson) (disc 4300- 
M); sung by John Carter (tenor) with 
Instrumental Ensemble. Columbia 10- 
inch album M-522, price $3.50. 


A It is very difficult for us to enthuse 
over Mr. Carter’s singing, perhaps because 
we grew up on these songs as sung by 
John McCormack, Alma Gluck and other 
notably gifted singers. The young Amer- 
ican tenor has admirable diction, but his 
voice lacks freedom and naturalness. The 
best of the voice seems to lie in the middle 
register; almost all of the top tones here 
are pinched and those that are not are 
sung in falsetto. To our way of thinking 
the most tastefully sung piece in the album 
is Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes. 
Undoubtedly the young tenor has his 
admirers, and it is to be assumed that 
they will welcome his efforts. The instru- 
mental ensemble seems to be a few strings 
and a novachord. As such ensembles go 
it is quite satisfactory. The recording is 
good. 
— P.G. 
THE FIRST NOWELL (Traditional—arr. 
Stainer): and GOOD KING WEN- 
CELAS (Traditional—arr. Stainer); sung 
by Nelson Eddy (baritone) with or- 
chestra conducted by Robert Armbrus- 
ter. Columbia 10-inch 4296-M, 
price 75c. 


disc 


A Eddy sings both of these familiar 
Christmas with stylistic restraint 
and commendable diction, and Armbruster 
provides him with expedient orchestral 
backgrounds. The recording is good. 


carols 


— PG, 
PATTERSON-COWAN (arr. Wood): 
Waltzing Matilda; and HILL: Maori 


Poi Song; sung by Peter Dawson (ba- 
ritone) with orchestra and chorus. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 10-1025, price 75c. 
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A It was Richard Dyer-Bennett who first 


introduced the 19th-century Australian 
Bush Song, The Swagman or Waltzing 
Matilda. to the American public. Dyer- 
Bennett, it will be recalled, includes this 
song in his Keynote album (see August, 
1942, issue). Matilda, according to Ben- 
nett, is no girl but rather a nickname for 
the stick of the swagman or hobo. The 
hobo captures a jambuck or young lamb 
while waiting by the billabong (a puddle 
in a dried up river bed), and in turn is 
pursued by a stockman and troopers. The 
swagman jumps into the billabong, and 
thereafter his ghost can be heard singing 
the familiar refrain of “Waltzing Matilda.” 
There is an irresistible lilt to this song 
and a certain nostalgic quality which makes 
it instantly appealing. As for the other 
song, it is tuneful tale about a Maori 
maiden, written in a familiar occidental 
ballad style. 

Peter Dawson has long been a singer 
highly beloved by the English, and under- 
standably so, for he has the same gift of 
putting a song across that John McCor- 
mack possesses. Dawson's singing belies 
his years in this record (he was born in 
Australia in 1882). What The Gramo- 
phone said about his Waltzing Matilda 
can be repeated here: “He has never made 
a record more full of the healthy, robust 
I-sing-because-I-like-it spirit of which he 
is still the master. Waltzing Matilda is 
a popular Australian Bush song, the equiv- 
alent of the Hill-Billy, and is a piece of 
infectious nonsense sung to a swinging 
tune.” Rather reluctantly we admit Daw- 
son makes more of this song than did 
Dyer-Bennett. We urge readers to hear 
this recording; maybe after a time one 
will grow tired of the tune but in the 
meantime we believe there is considerable 
pleasure to be derived from it. The re- 
cording here is first-rate. 


— P.H.R. 


WILLOUGHBY: Joseph Came Seeking a 
Resting Place; ANDALUSIAN CAROL: 
Song of the Christmas Presents; ARR. 
GAUL: Serbian Crib Carol; sung by 
the Westminster Choir, direction of 
John Finley Williamson. Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17351-D, price 75c. 
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A Dr. Williamson is to be commended 
for choosing three comparatively un- 
familiar carols. The Willoughby carol with 
its echo effects is possessed of a restrained 
charm. In contrast the Andalusian carol 
is gay, the singers are accompanied by 
small cymbals. The Serbian Crib Carol is 
robust. There is considerable appeal to all 
three compositions, and the listener should 
be warned not to give them a merely 
casual hearing. 

The Westminster Choir emerges as suc- 
cessfully here as on any discs it has made. 
Curiously, there is not quite the balance 
in the Willoughby selection that is at- 
tained in the others, the sopranos sound- 
ing too much at a distance, and although 
it will be admitted that the “echo” effects 
might suggest this arrangement, it does 
not come off in the recording as advan- 
tageously as one would have liked. In all 
three selections the men singers tend to 
dominate. 

While the recording is good, it is made 
at a lower level than it should have been, 
with the result that the surface sound is 
too noticeable. — P.G. 


DICKENS-MEISER: A Christmas Carol 
(with music composed and directed by 
Leith Stevens); performed by Basil 
Rathbone and a Hollywood Cast, di- 
rected by Tom McKnight. Columbia 
set M or MM-521, three discs, price 
$3.50. 

A We have always been an admirer of 

Basil Rathbone on the stage and on the 

screen. True, Hollywood has not always 

done well by him, but even in those most 
incredible plots in which he has been cast 

upon occasion he has generally given a 

creditable account of his part. Rathbone 

is a most versatile actor. He has not only 
appeared in various Shakespearean roles 
with distinction, but has identified him- 
self with the role of Sherlock Holmes both 
on the radio and on the screen. His per- 
formance of Dickens’ celebrated character 

Scrooge sustains his reputation as an actor; 

he neither under-plays nor over-plays the 

part. 

A Christmas Carol has come to be re- 
garded almost as a folk tale. As dramatiza- 
tions of this familiar tale go, this one is 
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on the whole well worked out. Although 


the whole story centers around the char- 


acter of Scrooge, this is not to say that 
the other roles are not important also. 
The present cast has been well chosen 
and directed. If upon occasion the senti 
nent is as thick as treacle, that is as it 


should be, for this tale is frankly a tear- 


; : 
jerker and must be accepted or rejecte 
is such. The musical background com- 


posed by Leith Stevens serves its purpose 
well since it is neither obtrusive nor pre- 


rencious. 


RODGERS AND HART: I Married an 


Angel; Little Work-A-Day World (10 
inch disc 4294-M): Spring Is Here; 
I'll Tell the Man In the Street (10-inch 
disc 4295-M); sung by Nelson Eddy 
(baritone) with orchestra conducted by 


Robert Armbruster. Columbia. Price 75 
each. 
A Eddy sings here with his usual admir 


A 
able diction, but not with the conviction 


which at least one reviewer would have 
liked. These are all £ d tunes the hits 
of the Rodgers and Hart musical comeds 
I Married An Angel, which has just been 
released in a screen version, in which Eddy 
is starred with Miss MacDonald. Edd) 


fans will undoubtedly welcome these discs 


-P.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Don Juan’s Serenade; 
and SAINT-SAENS: Danse Macabre; 
sung by Nelson Eddy (baritone) with 
orchestra conducted by Robert Arm- 
bruster. Columbia 10-inch disc 17309-D. 
price 75c. 


A No one using a French translation has 
sung the Tchaikovsky song quite as Caruso 
did; that is a recording which should be 
given a new accompaniment. Eddy’s per- 
formance is by no means effortless; there 
was a titme when he was able to project 
his high tones more successfully. Mr. Mil- 
ler's contention that Mr. Cordon, in his 
recent recording of the Saint-Saéns song 
(see issue of August, 1941), failed to con- 
be 
applied also to Mr. Eddy. Rosing gives 
the best performance of this song on re- 


cords. —P. G. 
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vey fully the eeriness of its text, can 
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1 [ iff competition, but 

f¢ ll-around excellence, I think that Wil- 

s yuld get the nod. His technique is 

incredibly fluent, his musicianship is im- 


peccable and he has an uncanny rhythmic 
vitalizes everything he plays. 


VAN NORMAN 


An album by him has been long overdue 
onsidering the flood of piano albums 
been getting of late by such vastly 
nferior fellows as Duchin, Joe Reichman, 
Frankie Carle and the rest ‘of them. To 
re, Wilson’s work is on quite an- 

er plane from the work of these key- 

1 romancers, but the point to bear 

1 mind is that they would all like to be 
ible to play like Wilson if they possibly 
uold and it is very much to their credit 
they know better than to try. The 
album, entitled Teddy 

Wilson and his Piano, (Columbia C-93) 
ricely divided between slow- and fast- 

mpo pieces and include Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes, These Foolish Things, I Can't 


numbers in the 


Get Started and Body and Soul in the 
oderately paced category and Them 
Eyes, Rosetta, I Know That You 


Know and China Boy in the high speed 
lepartment Tommy Dorsey and his 
nlarged band are really beaindii to pay 
lividends. After a number of none-too- 
recordings, the more ample or- 
estration of the bigger group is heard 
to uncommonly fine advantage in Day- 
break (Victor 27962), which is simply the 
theme from the Mardi Gras section of 
Grofe’s Mississippi Suite set to lyrics. 
Dorsey’s fabulous trombone tone sounds 
even more ravishing than ever with a rich 

ng background and on a tune like this, 
h > genuine be Ity the results are 

No matter how often Benny 
Goodman may change bands, there is one 
always be found 
in any band bearing his name and that 
fortunately, is Benny himself. And 
no group that has him tootling away at 
the helm could possibly be mediocre. For 
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the perfection of Benny's own work is 
one of the things that can always be 
counted upon, no matter what the makeup 
of the band nor the merit of the number 
being played. This comment is inspired 
by some recent changes in the personnel 
of the current Goodman band that don’t 
appear to have done it very much good. 
But anything in the nature of carping 
criticism directed at his small-combination 
efforts would be more than unjust. For 
in these, his amazing virtuosity is allowed 
to shine forth freely and the accompany- 
ing bandsmen are always of like quality. 
His most recent small-group recording is 
On the Sunny Side of the Street by the 
Sextet (Columbia 36617) with grand work 
by Benny himself and extraordinary trom- 
bone work by Lou McGarrity, and a really 
excellent vocal by Linda Lee . . One of 
the genuinely outstanding female vocalists 
of the day is Joan Merrill. Her first records 
(Miss Johnson Phoned Again and How 
Did He Look) were more notable for their 
mawkish recitations than they were for 
the thoroughly excellent singing they con- 
tained, but now that she has passed through 
this first period, miraculously, without the 
public gagging at those awful recitations, 
it is possible to concentrate upon her 
vocalizing which is of a high order in- 
deed. Hers is a gorgeously dark - hued 
voice which she uses with a fervent emo- 
tionalism that just escapes being excessive 
by a hairsbreadth. There Will Never Be 
Another You (Bluebird B-11574) is a 
very lovely Harry Warren tune which she 
presents in the current 20th Century-Fox 
film Iceland ... It appears that our first 
real smash war song has finally arrived in 
Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition. 
Inspired by the army chaplain in Bataan 
who dug in when things were the tough- 
est and gave the boys in the fox holes a 
hand, it has a revival-meeting fervor that 
is irresistible. Purely as a matter of record, 
it is sweeping the country in a manner 
that no other war song has even begun 
to duplicate and stamps Frank Loesser, 
its fortunate writer, as the man of the 
hour. (Jingle, Jangle, Jingle was his too). 
Whether it will last as did Over There, 
Tipperary, and a few others in World 
War I remains to be seen, but we have 
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a suspicion it will. At any rate, Kay Kyser 
was right in there with the first record- 
ing on it, and a very swell job he made 
of it too. Kyser has a simply phenomenal 
ability to take any type of number under 
the sun and give it just the inevitable 
treatment it demands. And this one is no 
exception. The suggestion of Salvation 
Army in the brass is sheer inspiration and 
the thing as a whole is a thoroughly bang 
up job . . One composer that the swing 
boys have ignored to date in their depre- 
dations (to the best of my knowledge) is 
Beethoven, but his immunity is now at 
an end, for Elise (Decca 4353), current 
effort by Woody Herman's Four Chips, 
turns out to be — surprise! surprise! — 
Fir Elise, as rendered in rousing jive 
tempo by clarinet, piano, string bass and 
drums. Too bad the old boy isn’t around 
to hear it. If he were, he'd probably be 
in an even more obstreperous mood than 
he generally was. Not that Herman and 
the lads do badly with it at all. In fact, 
they give it an exceedingly deft, light- 
fingered treatment that is a bit of a de- 
light. But we still don’t think that the 
composer of the Ninth Symphony and the 
Missa Solemnis would care much for this 
treatment of his early sentimental effusion 
for piano . . . Jerome Kern, whose stream 
of melody has been dammed up far too 
much of the time the past few years, makes 
one of his increasingly rare appearances 
this month with a brace of tunes from a 
forthcoming Fred Astaire-Rita Hayworth 
film, You Were Never Lovelier, and it 
is pleasant to report that the Kern magic 
is there as of old. With a fellow named 
Johnny Mercer (ever hear of him?) doing 
the lyrics, two lovely numbers are recorded 
by Glenn Miller, Dearly Beloved and I’m 
Old Fashioned. (Victor 27953). Like all 
the best Kern tunes, these combine a 
delicacy of line with a seemingly inde- 
structible quality that enables them to be 
repeated well nigh endlessly without grow- 
ing stale or tiresome. Miller's perform- 
ances are ultra-flossy and in the case of 


Dearly Beloved too slow and heavy for 


the innate delicacy of the number, but 
otherwise done with excellent musician- 
ship... 
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